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It’s Your Environment 


Environmental protection is not now, 
nor has it ever been, a spectator sport. 

Throughout its long history the 
environmental movement in Connecticut has 
clearly and repeatedly demonstrated that 
the public has a major role to play in the 
environmental decision-making process. It 
is a role that cannot be ignored. 

Back in 1971 it was an aroused citi¬ 
zenry that inspired the Connecticut General 
Assembly to create DEP and to pass a large 
number of laws to preserve, protect and 
restore our environment. Through the 
efforts of both individual citizens and 
private organizations a unity of purpose on 
environmental issues was forged and govern¬ 
ment responded. Today, even though much of 
the excitement and sense of purpose of those 
early days has subsided, the role of the 
citizen as an integral part of the decision¬ 
making process remains. 

In fact, that role has become even more 
citical for the individual citizen due to 
the economic and social trade-offs that are 
now being considered in the battle to pro¬ 
tect our limited natural resources. Since 
the choices that are; made will have a dra¬ 
matic effect on the quality of life of each 
and every one of us, we should all avail 
ourselves of the opportunity to express our 
views before the decisions are reached. In 
short, the movement that citizens started 
needs them now more than ever, and we ignore 
its call at our own peril. 

Fortunately, law makers on both the 
state and federal level have long recognized 
this fact and have made specific provision 
for citizen participation in much of our 
current environmental legislation. These 
provisions were developed in recognition of 
the fact that the protection of our environ¬ 
ment requires public acceptance and active 
support of the difficult social choices that 
have to be made. It is quite obvious that 
this support is much easier to achieve when 
citizens are made part of the decision-mak¬ 
ing process and given the opportunity to 
participate fully from the beginning. 

Even though the opportunities are many 
and the need for effective citizen partici¬ 
pation is great, few people have a clear 
understanding of where they fit into the 
process. This is largely due to the fact 
that there is no single best way to partici¬ 
pate. One can contribute as an individual 
or part of a group and on a local, state, 
national or international level. 

The choice is a personal one and in¬ 
dividuals must make their own decisions as 
to what opportunities best match their con¬ 
cerns, skills and abilities. This month's 
Bulletin will attempt to help you in this 
decision by focusing on the issue of citizen 


participation and providing some useful in- } 
formation concerning the various ways in¬ 
terested citizens can become effectively 
involved. 

Through a series of "guest articles," * 
we are also presenting an overview of the 
many avenues that are open to citizens who 
want to participate. As you will see, the 
opportunities to truly have a say are pre- ^ 
sent, but it is up to each individual to 
take advantage of them. 

The State of Connecticut, or at least L, 
one of its 169 communities, is faced almost 
every day with a decision that has environ¬ 
mental implications. Some, such as a de¬ 
cision to build a highway or institute a . 
clean air policy, have statewide impact, 
while others, such as a decision to limit 
development in a community in order to pro- j 
tect natural resources, are more localized 
in their effect. 

Whatever the action that is being con- I 
sidered, the dfecision-making process is 
basically the same. The environmental, V 
economic and social impacts of the activity 
are weighed and a decision is reached. 
Where the citizen fits into all of this de¬ 
pends on the type of activity involved. w 


Opportunities at all levels 

The opportunities for citizen partici¬ 
pation on the municipal level usually in- . 
volve local decisions on land use, wetlands 
protection and resource recovery. Town * 
councils, planning and zoning commissions, , 
wetland agencies, conservation commissions ; 
land trusts, and environment committees are I 
the first to become involved in such issues > 
and obviously offer the most convenient 
entry for the citizen into the environmental 
decision-making process. 

On the state level, policy decisions * 
involving issues such as air and water pol¬ 
lution, solid waste management, and natural i 
resource management take the forefront, I 
along with the day-to-day administration f 
and enforcement of permit programs in- I 
stituted to protect our environment. I 
Although these may seem remote from in¬ 
dividual action, they too have built in 
mechanisms for meaningful citizen partici¬ 
pation . 

The Public Hearing 

Whether you decide to become involved 
on a local or state level, one of your best 
opportunities to participate in the pending 
administrative and policy decisions is the 
public hearing. These citizen forums are 
held for a variety of reasons under dif- 


fecent sets of procedural ground rules. If 
citizens become familiar with each type of 
hearing, they can plan to utilize them to 
their best advantage. Although this re¬ 
quires a certain amount of preparation and 
planning, if done properly it can be time 
well spent. 

In general public hearings are held for 
three basic purposes: to assist in the mak¬ 
ing of laws which could be called the legis¬ 
lative process; to aid in the implementation 
of laws, known as the rulemaking process; 
and to carry out the enforcement of laws, 
called the regulatory process. 


free of charge along with copies of proposed 
bills from the Bill Information Room in the 
State Capitol. The Bill Information Room is 
an excellent source of information for the 
concerned citizen on the status of any bill 
as it passes through the legislative pro¬ 
cess. It is located on the first floor of 
the Capitol, and can be reached by phone at 
566-2346. 

Additional sources of information on 
upcoming legislative public hearings would 
be the weekend edition of most newspapers, 
your legislators, and local chapters of the 
League of Women Voters. 


Law Making 

All environmental legislation starts 
out in the Connecticut General Assembly as a 
"bill." A proposed bill can have a variety 
of origins ranging from a constituent con¬ 
tacting his or her legislator to state 
agencies submitting their suggestions to 
the legislative committee with jurisdiction 
over them. In the case of DEP this would be 
the Environment Committee. (The entire pro¬ 
cess is outlined on pages 8 and 9.) 

The first step in the law-making pro¬ 
cedure consists of drafting ideas for bills 
into "Statements of Purpose" for a reading 
in the House and the Senate. If the pro¬ 
posed bill is a "committee bill" this step 
is not necessary. If the bill is not a com¬ 
mittee bill the statement of purpose is read 
in both houses and the bill is sent to the 
proper committee for consideration. At this 
time the proposed bill's title, number and 
sponsors are printed in the House and Senate 
Journals. 

The committee then separates the pro¬ 
posed bills referred to it into subject cat¬ 
egories and, after providing legislators 
with an opportunity to express their views 
on them, prepares fully drafted "committee 
bills" on those subjects . In this way a 
large number of proposed bills on similar 
subjects can be merged together and be con¬ 
sidered at the same time. 

During this process a committee may 
also decide to draft a bill on a wholly new 
subject if it so wishes. Such bills are 
called "raised committee bills." Both "com¬ 
mittee" and "raised committee" bills are 
then sent to both houses for a first reading 
and then recommitted to their original com¬ 
mittee for further consideration.. Once this 
is done the staff of the committee can begin 
making arrangements for a public hearing. 

The rules of the General Assembly re¬ 
quire that public hearings be scheduled at 
the convenience of the public and that 
notice of the place, time, and general sub¬ 
ject matter of each hearing be published in 
the State of Connecticut Legislative 
Bulletin at least five calendar days in ad- 
vance. The Legislative Bulletin is pub¬ 
lished at least once a week while the legis¬ 
lature is in session and can be obtained 


In addition to providing an excellent 
opportunity for citizen input, the legis¬ 
lative public hearing can serve as a natural 
rallying point for those concerned with a 
particular issue. How you prepare for and 
follow up on such sessions could make or 
break your public participation effort. For 
a brief discussion of how to make the best 
use of your time at a legislative public 
hearing, please see page 6 . 

After the public hearing the committee 
meets to decide upon its action on the pro¬ 
posed bill. These meetings are also open to 
the public. The options open to-the commit¬ 
tee include issuing: 

1) A favorable report , which indicates 
that a majority of the committee recom¬ 
mends passage. 

2) A favorable substitute , which is a bill 
amended by the committee before it is 
favorably reported out. 


3) A vote to take no action or "box" the 
bill, which indicates the committee 
feels a particular bill does not merit 
full debate by the General Assembly. 
This action is sometimes necessary due 
to the large number of bills the legis¬ 
lature is asked to consider each year. 
Time does not permit a full hearing for 
all of them. Last year 4400 bills were 
proposed and only 700 made it into law. 

4) An unfavorable report , which indicates 
that the majority of the committee 
recommends that the full legislature 
reject the bill. 

5) A change of reference or favorable 
change of reference ^ which indicates 
that the majority of the committee 
feels the bill does not fall under 
their jurisdiction. 


It is important to remember that the 
General Assembly seldom accepts or rejects a 
bill contrary to a committee's recommenda¬ 
tion. If you are interested in the passage 
of a particular bill it is essential that 
you secure substantial backing and present 
convincing arguments on the matter to the 
committee before any of the above decisions 
are reached. _* 







Rule Making 

Once a piece of environmental legisla¬ 
tion is adopted and it has become law, it 
becomes at least the partial responsibility 
of DEP to enforce that law. (Other agencies 
might also become involved.) Most laws are 
usually fairly general in their mandates and 
the Department is authorized to develop 
regulations which spell out how the laws 
will be enforced. The process of adopting 
administrative regulations is called "rule 
making," and the procedures by which Con¬ 
necticut agencies are allowed to develop 
these regulations are spelled out in detail 
in the Uniform Administrative Procedures 
Act, Section 4-166 through 189 of the 
Connecticut General Statutes. This act is 
the "citizen's doorway" into the rule-mak¬ 
ing process of all state agencies, and it 
places a heavy emphasis on the public hear¬ 
ing. 

In its rule-making procedures, DEP may 
utilize two types of public hearings to 
insure public input into the process. They 
are the Investigatory Hearing and the Rule 
Making Hearing. 

Investigatory Hearings are held at the 
discretion of the Department and are used to 
gather as much information and citizen input 
as possible before taking an action such as 
drafting a proposed regulation or estab¬ 
lishing a position on an important policy 
issue. Notice of such hearings is given to 
interested groups and publicity channels 
such as newspapers and radio and TV 
stations. 

Rule Making Hearings are required by 
law and are usually held after DEP has 
developed a draft set of regulations. The 
Department first draws up the proposed set 


of regulations, holds a public hearing on 
them and then considers modifications in 
light of the testimony presented. A 30-day 
notice of all rule making hearings is given ) 
in the Connecticut Law Journal which is a 
weekly publication that is available in many 
libraries and all Town Clerks' offices. You 
or your organization can subscribe to the v 
Law Journal by contacting the Commission on 
Official Legal Publications in Hartford at 
528-9317. The subscription fee is $25.00 
per year. DEP also maintains a mailing list 
for notification of such hearings. If you ) 
would like to be included on this list, for¬ 
ward your request to: 

Department of Environmental Protection ^ 
Information and Education Unit 
State Office Building 
Hartford, Connecticut 06115 

V 

Public notice of such hearings is also 
given through DEP news releases and the 
Citizens' Bulletin. 


If, after the public hearing has been 
held, the Department decides to adopt the 
regulations in question, it then submits v 
them for review by both the Attorney General 
and the Legislative Regulations Review Com¬ 
mittee of the Connecticut General Assembly. 
The Attorney General has 30 days from re- 1 
ceipt to approve or disapprove the regula- r 
tions. The committee has 65 days from the 
date the regulation is presented to the com¬ 
mittee at its monthly meeting to either 
approve or disapprove the proposed regula- > 
tions. If approved the regulations become 
final. If the Review Committee disapproves 
the regulations, the General Assembly may 
vote to reverse such disapproval and must ^ 
vote to sustain or reverse the decision of 
the Committee if federal funds are involved. 


How 1o Be Effective At DEP Hearings 


Many of the same strategies that are 
recommended for legislative public hearings 
also apply to rule making and permit hear¬ 
ings. This is especially true with respect 
to turning out large numbers of informed 
citizens that share your point of view. Tn 
addition, if you wish to testify at this 
type of hearing, you should consider the 
following: 

1) Get Professional Support . 

This is especially true for permit 
hearings in which technical issues are often 
addressed that require testimony that ex¬ 
tends beyond "I am for it or against it." A 
good source of this type of support would be 
local conservation groups and college 
campuses. Many college professors are more 
than willing to lend support in such matters 
and their expertise is quite helpful. 


2) Do Your Homework . 

Familiarize yourself with the laws in¬ 
volved when a specific issue comes up for 
public hearing. This will enable you to 
determine the type of expertise you require 
and is not as difficult as it may sound, 
since most laws contain a statement of pur¬ 
pose which most laymen can easily interpret. 

3) Be Firm but Fair . 

Public hearings on environmental 
issues are often emotional and contro¬ 
versial. It is important that you and your 
allies remain as positive as possible in 
your presentations. This is particularly 
true in rule making and permit hearings 
where interpretation of a law is involved. 
If either side on an issue becomes abusive 
their cause is ill served and little can be 
accomplished. 
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Administration 

Once a regulation has been adopted, it 
has the effect of a law. DEP enforces that 
law by issuing orders and/or administering 
permit programs. An "order" is a directive 
issued by DEP requiring an individual or 
business to comply with an environmental law 
or regulation. The permit program consists 
of granting or denying requests to conduct 
regulated activities in or on Connecticut's 
air, water, land, or wetlands. The public 
is assured a role in the law enforcement 
process through the Adjudicative Hearing . 


Adjudicative hearings are formal, 
trial-type hearings. They are used by DEP 
to gather information on permit applica¬ 
tions pending before the Department and on 
appeals from DEP permit denials or com¬ 
pliance orders. 

Public notice for adjudicative hear¬ 
ings is usually handled by direct mailings 
to the affected parties and publication in 
the legal columns of newspapers. If you 
have any questions about a specific permit 
or appeal from a DEP order, a good source of 
information would be either the DEP Permits 
Coordination Office (see page 7 ) or the 
Citizens' Bulletin. 


Have A Complaint? 

By The Council On Environmental Quality 


In these days of super-sized govern¬ 
ment agencies, it is refreshing to know that 
within Connecticut's state government one 
small body exists for the sole purpose of 
serving the public on environmental pro¬ 
tection matters. 

The Council on Environmental Quality 
(CEQ) is a nine-member citizen board ap¬ 
pointed by the Governor and the leaders of 
the General Assembly for that purpose. It 
is required by law to investigate citizen 
complaints and to assist in citizen requests 
concerning DEP or other environmental pro¬ 
tection matters. 

The CEQ is also required to write an 
annual report on the State's environmental 
quality, with appropriate recommendations 
to the Governor and the General Assembly; to 
comment on applications for electric power 
facilities; and to review environmental 
impact statements prepared for state agency 
construction projects. 

Although all of the CEQ's duties are 
important, the members consider their most 
significant duty their ability to render 
assistance to citizens. Environmental 
questions can be complex and are often 
handled by a multitude of different offices, 
both within DEP and at the local level. At 
times the citizens' questions cannot be 
simply answered in one place, and callers to 
Hartford often get frustrated (at their own 
toll expense) when they are shuffled from 
one office to another. 

CEQ offers its assistance for these 
special problems, and for citizen com¬ 
plaints about environmental abuses. Al¬ 
though it has no specific authority to make 
changes, it can nevertheless investigate 
problems and refer them to appropriate 
agencies for action. 

Under the law creating CEQ, the Council 
has, in addition, the ability to request 


that the Commissioner of DEP hold a special 
hearing on a problem brought to his atten¬ 
tion by CEQ. Specific problems or issues 
can also be addressed in the CEQ's Annual 
Report, and recommendations can be set forth 
for appropriate changes or action. 

The CEQ is composed of nine citizens 
with wide ranging experience and views. It 
reflects in its membership the citizenry 
which it is appointed to assist. With its 
diversity of members it is also able to 
strike the necessary balance in the investi¬ 
gation of citizen grievances, and for en¬ 
vironmental policy decision-making in 
general. 

Public meetings are held monthly on a 
variety of issues. From time to time the 
Council also holds public hearings on its 
annual report or on environmental problems 
brought to its attention. If you are in¬ 
terested in following the CEQ's activities, 
contact the Executive Director, Mary Ann 
Dickinson, for further information or 
notices of public meetings. The CEQ office 
is located in Room 141 of the State Office 
Building, Hartford, Conn. (Phone: 566- 
3510.) 

The CEQ welcomes your calls and 
letters. 
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Lobbying Is Not A Four Letter Word 


So You Want To Be A Lobbyist 

Even though you do not have to be an 
expert to testify at a legislative public 
hearing, the following points of informa¬ 
tion should be kept in mind if you want to 
be as effective as possible. 

I. Plan to Spend the Day 

If you are going to go through the 
trouble of traveling to Hartford to testify 
at a legislative public hearing (most are 
held in Hartford), you might as well do it 
up right and spend the day lobbying. That's 
right, lobbying! Personal contact is by far 
the most effective technique for influenc¬ 
ing your legislators and you should not pass 
up this opportunity while you are at the 
Capitol. 

II. Organize 

If you feel strongly about an issue it 
certainly does not hurt to bring along 
people of like mind to testify and lobby 
with you. Do not let the term lobby scare 
you. All it involves is letting your legis¬ 
lators know your opinion on a subject and 
the reasons you want, them to support your 
bill. The significance of the fact that a 
fairly large number of constituents has 
taken the time to express their views in 
person is not usually lost on a legislator. 

Do not hesitate to speak with your legis¬ 
lator in the hallways of the capitol. This 
is a time honored practice of the legisla¬ 
ture. 

III. Sign Up Early 

On the day of a scheduled public hear¬ 
ing a speaker's sign-up sheet is made avail¬ 
able in the room in which the hearing is 
going to be held. It is important that you 
sign in as soon as possible, because after 
the first hour, testimony is usually taken 
on a first come first serve basis. (Legis¬ 
lators and state agencies are granted pre¬ 
ference for the first 45 minutes.) Human 
attention spans being what they are, the 
earlier you testify the better for your 
cause. 

Unfortunately, there is no consistency 
as to when a sign-up sheet becomes avail¬ 
able. It can range anywhere from 15 minutes 
to over an hour before the hearing opens. 

The best advice is to plan to arrive early 
so that you can get your name to the top of 
the speakers' list. 

IV. Keep it Brief 

When testifying, it is best to keep 
your statements short and concise (4-5 
minutes). It is helpful to have documenta¬ 
tion to support your statement, but be cer¬ 
tain it is relevant. Rambling dissertations ^ 


are not helpful nor are they appreciated. 
Again, if you feel you need more time to 
make your point effectively, do not hesitate 
to speak with individual committee members 
during "cigarette breaks" or recesses. Re¬ 
member , personal contact is the reason you ^ 
are there. 

V. Write Statement Out 

If you are going to speak, it is a good 3 
idea to have a brief written statement to 
refer to while you are testifying. This 
will help soothe your nerves and also insure 
that you do not leave anything out. It is * 
also a good idea to have copies of any 
statistics or documentation you might have 
so that this can be left with the committee 
clerk for future reference and made part of ‘ 
the official transcript. 

VI. Be Sure to Speak 

Although the written statement is a 
help, don't travel all the way to Hartford , 
just to leave it for inclusion in the • 
official record. This will not be nearly as ( 
effective as if you presented it yourself. 

VII. The Fourth Estate 

In any public participation effort you V 
should not overlook the value of the news 
media as an ally. Newspapers, radio and 
television offer an excellent means of edu¬ 
cating and informing the public and in turn 
generating pressure on government and its 
institutions to take appropriate action. 
When testifying at the capitol it would be 
an excellent idea to prepare a press release 
outlining your position on an issue and dis¬ 
tributing multiple copies to the Capitol 
Press room, which is located on the third 
floor of the Capitol. 

VIII. Know the Players 

When working for the passage of a bill, 
it is helpful to know the make-up of the 
committee considering your legislation. 
This will enable you to contact the indi¬ 
vidual legislators involved and lay the 
groundwork for your testimony. Since per¬ 
sonal contact plays such an important role 
in the legislative process, your efforts in 
this direction could prove critical to the 
passage of the bill you support. 

If you want to know the names of the 
members of a particular committee, your best 
source of information would be the Office of 
Legislative Management. This office main¬ 
tains a membership list for all legislative ’ 
committees and can be reached by either 
telephoning 566-2802 or writing: 

State Capitol 

Office of Legislative Management 

Room 314 

Hartford, Connecticut 06115 



How To Help 

DEP is interested in promoting citizen 
participation. Although at the present time 
its system for insuring effective citizen 
input is admittedly imperfect, the Depart¬ 
ment is striving to improve. Some of the 
citizen aids which it currently offers that 
you might consider using include: 

1. The Governor's State Information 

Bureau 

1-800-842-2220 

This can be a particularly useful re¬ 
source for concerned citizens who live out¬ 
side the Hartford area. It is a toll free 
number that can be used from anywhere in the 
state to obtain information about DEP pro¬ 
grams, hearings, permits and other areas of 
concern. When you dial this number, you 
will be connected with a central switch¬ 
board. If you ask for DEP, the operator 
will transfer your call to a phone located 
in DEP's Information and Education Unit. 
The individual covering the phone that day 
will gladly attempt to provide you with the 
information you request. 

Unfortunately, calls cannot be trans¬ 
ferred from this line, but if the DEP repre¬ 
sentative cannot provide the information 
directly, he or she will make every effort 
to have the proper party get in touch with 
you if you request follow-up contact. 

If for any reason you are not satisfied 
with the service provided by the GSIB, 
please do not hesitate to contact DEP's In¬ 
formation and Education Unit directly by 
either calling 566-5599 or writing our 
Citizen Participation Coordinator (see next 
column). 

2. Permit Information Office 

DEP's regulatory and permit functions 
are quite diverse and oftentimes complex. 
In order to make it easier for citizens to 
obtain information about this phase of its 
operations, the Department has established 
a centralized Permit Information Office. If 
you have a specific question related to DEP 
permit requirements, pending permit re¬ 
quests, and public hearings associated with 
permit requests or denials, this is the 
place to go. DEP's Permit Coordinator can 
be contacted by telephone at 566-4018 or by 
writing: 

DEP Permit Coordinator 

Room 161 

State Office Building 

Hartford, Connecticut 06115 

3. Workshops 

Throughout the year DEP offers a 
variety of educational workshops on en¬ 
vironmental issues. The programs are open 
to all Connecticut residents either free of 
charge or at some nominal cost and provide 


DEP Help You 

the opportunity to meet with a panel of DEP 
staff and environmental and legal experts to 
discuss specific policies, issues and re¬ 
cent advances in the state of the environ¬ 
mental art. 

The workshops provide a wealth of in¬ 
formation and are geared toward enabling the 
average citizen to become a more effective 
participant in the environmental decision¬ 
making process. 

This year's program includes plans for 
a series of closed-circuit television work¬ 
shops on September 21, 28 and October 5. 

Further information on these and other work¬ 
shops will be provided in future Bulletin 
articles. Although advance notice of most 
workshops appear in the Bulletin and many 
newspapers, specific questions on any work¬ 
shop can be directed to our public partici¬ 
pation coordinator, who can be reached at 
566-5599 or by writing: 

DEP Citizen Participation Coordinator 

Room 112 

State Office Building 

Hartford, Connecticut 06115 

4. Citizen Participation Coordinator 

DEP now has a fulltime employee whose 
sole function is to serve as DEP's liaison 
with local conservation commissions, en¬ 
vironmental groups and interested citizens. 
A monthly column focused on the needs of 
these individuals and groups recently was 
added as a regular feature of the Citizens' 
Bulletin . 

In this month's issue the "For Your In¬ 
formation" column spells out the hopes and 
goals of DEP's current public participation 
coordinator, Ellen Frye. If you live out¬ 
side the Hartford area, Ms. Frye can be 
reached by calling the Governor's Informa¬ 
tion Bureau and asking for DEP. If she is 
not available, simply leave a message with 
the DEP representative and your call will be 
returned as soon as possible. 




















How A Bill Becomes ALaw 


Prepared and Published by the 
League of Women Voters of Connecti¬ 
cut Education Fund and the Joint 
Committee on Legislative Manage¬ 
ment of the Connecticut General 
Assembly 



Introduction in the 
House 



Bills requiring an 
appropriation are 
referred to the 
Appropriations Committee 



Final printing of bill 


^oiisbv 



Second reading. Bill 
is assigned a calendar 
number 



Bill sent to Legisla¬ 
tive Commissioners to 
be checked for accu¬ 
racy 



Returned to first 
house for concurrence 
if amended by second 
house 


If House and Senate 
cannot agree, bill 
sent to Special Joint 
Conference Committee 


If Conference Commit- If one 

tee reaches agreement, changes, 

report sent to both 
houses 
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^rst reading in the 
louse 


Sent to Senate for 
first reading 


Bill title, number and 
sponsors printed in 
House and Senate Jour¬ 
nals 


Bill sent to one of 20 
joint standing commit¬ 
tees 



e acts on bill 
favorably, 
irably or no re- 




Committee hearings for 
the public in com¬ 
mittee bills and 
raised bills 
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Committee may 1) incorporate pro¬ 
posed bills on similar items into 
one bill or 2) write bills on new 
subjects - raised bills or 3) take 
no action - "boxing" the bill 


Committee conferences 
with legislators on 
their proposed bills 




[GOVERNOR 


4 4 4 


otes on 


A yes vote sends the 
bill to the Governor 



Bill becomes law if governor signs, 
if governor fails to sign within 5 
days during Legislative session or 
15 days after adjournment, or if 
the vetoed bill is repassed in each 
house by a 2/3 vote of elected 
membership 


If governor vetoes, 
bill is returned to 
house in which it 
originated 


'"aENATE 


HOUSE SENATE 

W 





houses reject 

sjii. 


If both houses pass the bill it is 
sent to the governor 


Bill becomes law if governor signs, 
if governor fails to sign within 5 
days during Legislative session or 
15 days after adjournment, or if 
the vetoed bill is repassed in each 
house by a 2/3 vote of elected 
membership 
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Information 

By Ellen Frye, 

Citizen Participation Coordinator 


What is a DEP Citizen Participation Coordinator? 

A Department as large as DEP can easily 
become caught up in the daily concerns of 
individual unit responsibilities and lose 
sight of its basic responsibilities to the 
public. This is usually unintentional, but 
it can nevertheless result in serious misun¬ 
derstandings—the Department being unaware 
of public concerns, the public becoming 
frustrated in efforts to obtain information 
from or about the Department. 

The principal function of the DEP Citi¬ 
zen Participation Coordinator is to prevent 
these misunderstandings from occuring and 
to promote and coordinate a communication 
and information network between DEP and Con¬ 
necticut's citizenry. 


variety of workshop training programs. I 
have worked with the Natural Resources 
Center in setting up many of them in the 
past and I plan to continue in the future. 

Most of these programs have been aimed 
at municipal officials involved in land use 
decision-making throughout the state. The 
workshops offer not only a means of trans¬ 
ferring "state of the art" information to 
those most likely to need it, but they also 
provide participants with an opportunity to 
communciate with many other individuals who 
are committed to environmentally sound 
local land use decisions. 

Responding to direct requests for 
advice and assistance is another method of 
exchanging information. 

For example, while most municipal con¬ 
servation commissions and inland wetlands 
agencies are playing significant roles as 
advisors and guardians of the community en¬ 
vironment, some have not realized their 
potential. If a commission feels it would 
like help and requests assistance in 
strengthening its role or program, I will be 
pleased to render whatever assistance I can, 
either directly to the individual commis¬ 
sion or through the Connecticut Association 
of Conservation Commissions. 

Other tasks I have set forth for myself 
include keeping up with and reporting to you 
about the following: 

a. policies and programs of DEP units 
(air, water resources, water quality, 
solid waste, conservation and preser¬ 
vation, open space acquisition, etc.) 


To carry out this function, I will 
focus my efforts on identifying and contact¬ 
ing groups, agencies, organizations or in¬ 
dividuals representing various environ¬ 
mental interests. This approach should im¬ 
prove the flow of information from and to 
the public. 

To strengthen the Department's ability 
to communicate with local environmental 
groups, I will look for assistance to state¬ 
wide associations and organizations which 
represent smaller or localized environ¬ 
mental groups. One example is the Environ¬ 
mental Caucus, a very active group repre¬ 
senting numerous environmentally concerned 
organizations and individuals such as Con¬ 
necticut Audubon Society, League of Women 
Voters, Conn. Citizens' Action Group, Save 
Our State, etc. 

Several methods will be employed to 
reach the network of citizens interested in 
the environment and the Department. One 
method is this column in each issue of the 
Bulletin . In this space I will try to pass 
along information of interest to citizens 
actively interested in Connecticut's en¬ 
vironment . 

Another means of transferring informa¬ 
tion is through workshops. For the past 
several years DEP has been offering a 


b. major DEP permit and regulation hear¬ 
ings 

c. environmental and land use legislation 

d. environmental and land use court 
decisions 


e. major environmental programs and 
activities in the state 

f. federal environmental legislation and 
programs 

g. environmental education of youth 

h. land trusts 


Readers of the Bulletin will contin¬ 
uously be reminded that a Citizen Participa¬ 
tion Coordinator cannot do the job in a 
vacuum. Your input is essential. This is 
why this column will often include this re¬ 
minder : 
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To help me provide all of our readers with 
useful, up-to-date information I would appreciate it 
if you would contact me concerning upcoming events, 
controversies, and important issues. You may call me 
in Hartford at 566-3489 or write me at DEP, State 
Office Building, Room 112, Hartford, Connecticut 
06115. 







There Must Be A Better Way 

By The Citizen/Government Transportation Planning Ctr. 


The Center serves as a catalyst, bring¬ 
ing together community groups and repre¬ 
sentatives of town, state, and federal 
government to address issues of concern. In 
addition, the Center monitors the activ¬ 
ities of the numerous transportation 
agencies and alerts citizens when issues of 
interest arise. 

The Center is staffed by a planner and 
a secretary. Policy and direction are set 
by a Citizen Advisory Board, which is com¬ 
posed of people from the region who are 
active and interested in transportation 
issues. Membership on the board is open to 
any interested resident of the region. 

Anyone interested in a specific trans¬ 
portation issue in the Capitol Region or in 
the general field of transportation should 
call the Center at 525-1107, or stop in to 
visit at 406 Windsor Avenue, Windsor. 

The Citizen/Government Transportation 
Planning Center provides an opportunity for 
citizens to get involved in transportation 
issues which affect the Capitol Region and 
its residents. Through the Center, the 
public can — 

(1) Evaluate the need for additional 

transportation services, including 


public transportation for the transit 
dependent, elderly and handicapped 

(2) Research the environmental impact of 
transportation proposals through 
material furnished by regional, state 
and federal agencies 

(3) Voice their opinions at outreach meet¬ 
ings held by the Center, sometimes in 
conjunction with other agencies, to 
identify citizen concerns and to pro¬ 
vide information 

(4) Use the Center library, which has many 
publications on buses, rail, highways, 
regional planning, energy and the en¬ 
vironment, as well as government regu¬ 
lations on transportation planning and 
air quality 

(5) Learn about new developments at work¬ 
shops sponsored by the Center in such 
fields as light rail transit, dial-a- 
ride, and marketing to increase bus 
ridership 

(6) Obtain staff assistance in seeking in¬ 
formation to solve transportation 
problems and to evaluate transporta¬ 
tion plans and services. 


Project: Listen 

By Donna Parson,Coordinator 


Are you upset about your local dump 
polluting a river or your drinking water? 
What happens when a storm washes the salt, 
spilled fuel oil, and construction chemi¬ 
cals from our highways into the nearest body 
of water? And what about all those cottages 
that are turning Connecticut lakes into 
sinkholes? Are you disturbed about urban 
runoff?—the oil and gas blotches on a wet 
street, spilled garbage, dog manure, metals 
from cars; all funnelled by storms through 
sewers out to our rivers and ocean! What is 
happening to our water storage areas (the 
sources for many current and probably most 
future drinking water supplies) that lie be¬ 
neath our town dumps and garages or new 
highways? 

PROJECT:LISTEN wants to hear your 
water quality problems. PROJECT:LISTEN is 
an outreach program conducted by The Con¬ 
necticut Audubon Society through a contract 
with the 208 Areawide Waste Treatment Plan¬ 
ning Board aimed at identifying citizen con¬ 
cerns about non-point source water-quality 
Problems. PROJECT:LISTEN is an opportunity 
for Connecticut citizens to tell the 208 
Board what they see as the protective land- 
use measures that must be taken so that our 
waters will not be dirtied by leachate from 
landfill and industrial waste, by agricul¬ 
tural chemicals, by road salt, by inadequate 


septic systems; in short, by all the complex 
ways man has devised to poison our potable 
waters. 

Please come to one of the five meetings 
being conducted by PROJECT:LISTEN. PRO- 
JECT:LISTEN will hold meetings in towns and 
cities in five major river basins: Willi- 
mantic. New London, Farmington, New Haven, 
and Danbury. (Please see this month's 
Bulletin Supplement for meeting dates and 
locations.) In each location we will work 
closely with the Regional Planning Agencies 
involved and we will be in contact with Con¬ 
servation Commissions, Soil and Water Con¬ 
servation Districts, Lake and Watershed 
Associations, and other existing environ¬ 
mental organizations. 

PROJECT:LISTEN meetings are designed 
as forums for citizens with 208 related 
water pollution concerns. A short slide 
show explaining the 208 Program will start 
off each meeting. This is your chance to 
give meaningful input early in the planning 
process. With your help and support 208 can 
mean pure drinking water, sparkling lakes to 
swim in, and crystal brooks teeming with 
trout. Participate! Please! 

For more information please contact 
PROJECT:LISTEN Coordinator, Donna Parson, 
at 60 Washington Street, Suite 611, Hart¬ 
ford, Ct. 06106, Phone No. 567-7697. 


Wanted Clean Air 

By Connecticut Air Conservation Committee 


Connecticut's Christmas Seal/Lung 
Association (CLA) is part of the oldest 
voluntary public health agency in the 
nation. Formerly the TB and Respiratory 
Disease Association, CLA today works for the 
control and prevention of all lung diseases. 

Towards this end CLA, through its Con¬ 
necticut Air Conservation Committee (CACC), 
actively campaigns for clean air. Governed 
by a 15-member Governing Council, the Air 
Conservation Committee has four primary 
goals: 

1) To inform citizens about the hazards of 
air pollution 

2) To help the citizen and the community 
assume greater responsibilities for 
air pollution control 

3) To develop greater public support for 
agencies officially responsible for 
air pollution control, and 

4) To encourage the enforcement of exist¬ 
ing laws and the initiation of new 
legal provisions where necessary. 

The Committee, since its formation in 
1967, has carried out these goals by spon¬ 
soring statewide and regional conferences 
and meetings, by producing educational 
materials for the public, by testifying at 
hearings dealing with air pollution laws, 
and by entering into litigation to preserve 
and improve Connecticut's air quality. 

These efforts, coupled with ongoing, 
working relationships with professional and 
civic organizations, student groups, pri¬ 


vate citizens, Connecticut's business com¬ 
munity, and DEP, have opened to us the 
greatest possible opportunities for working 
toward an effective air pollution control 
program for Connecticut. 

However, clean air is not a spectator 
sport. CACC and CLA need your help - citi¬ 
zen volunteers who have an active interest 
in helping us clean Connecticut's air. 

CACC needs a network of citizens will¬ 
ing to actively participate by writing 
letters to federal and state officials, 
attending and testifying at public hear¬ 
ings, and letting their opinions be known to 
those people elected to represent them at 
the various levels of government - federal, 
state and local. An organized volunteer 
network is the most valuable resource a cit¬ 
izen action agency can have. 

In addition to government liaison 
work, CLA conducts an active public educa¬ 
tion program. One element of this program 
is the High School Air Monitoring Program, 
through which schools throughout Connecti¬ 
cut are able to borrow monitoring equipment 
and audio-visual aids to help them teach our 
children about Connecticut's severe air 
pollution problem. This program requires 
volunteers willing to learn how to explain 
the proper maintenance and use of the equip¬ 
ment, as well as to commit themselves to a 
pick up and delivery schedule. 

More information on CLA, CACC and its 
volunteer programs is available from Karen 
Matczak, Program Manager, CACC, 45 Ash 
Street, East Hartford, Conn. 06108; tele¬ 
phone 528-9437. 


You Are Not Alone 


By The Hartford Environmental Services Center 

The Hartford Environmental Services cut typing frantically, while a wetlands 
Center (a program of the Connecticut Audubon advocate from Fairfield makes a string of 
Society) is set up to help citizens find phone calls, and a pair of students from New 
their way through the maze of state govern- Haven search the files for a research pro- 
ment, and to magnify the impact of citizen ject. 

concern by expediting the formation of co- Mimeograph and photocopy machines are 
alitions around specific issues. The pri- available, as well as a Conference Room, a 
mary mission of the Center is to help any coffee pot, a small resource library, and 
citizen who wants to effectively commuicate all the information the staff has gathered 
with any part of state government that makes i n its day-in, day-out encounters with state 
policy with regard to Connecticut's natural officials. 

resources. "We've been called a beachhead and a 

Located at 60 Washington Street, command post and a coordinating center—and 
across the street from the State Office some other things that are rather less 
Building (where the Department of Environ- printable," says Wanda Rickerby, the HESC 
mental Protection is located) and half a Director, "but the description I like best 
block from the State Capitol, it is a con- i s 'catalyst.' I think we've made a lot of 
venient headquarters for visiting environ- good things happen a little faster simply by 
mentalists from every corner of the state. providing the environmental movement with 
On a typical day you are likely to find a speedier communications. We also revive 
highway fighter from northeastern Connecti- (Cont on Page 14.) 





Citizen Participation For The Eighties 

By The Connecticut Citizen Action Group 


The image is a familiar one. Citizens 
trekking to one or two hearings a year, say¬ 
ing a word or two to several staid public 
officials, or saying nothing and just adding 
to the audience. Yet, the public hearing 
has been traditionally thought to be the 
essence of citizen participation. 

This view, however, is an extremely 
limited perspective of what effective citi¬ 
zen participation can or should be. The 
Bottle Bill, for example, was never won in 
the hearing room and never could have been 
despite the most forceful and informed pub¬ 
lic testimony. 

If anything, the struggle for this and 
other environmental reforms have taught us 
that one-shot citizen participation like 
the public hearing will not get the job 
done. 

Because the tide of visible public con¬ 
cern about environmental problems has re¬ 
ceded somewhat since the early seventies, 
progress on such problems is becoming in¬ 
creasingly reliant on a broad-based citizen 
constituency committed to long-term 
activism. People in the environmental move¬ 
ment, as well as in government, must rethink 
citizen involvement if they are to be 
effective in achieving environmental re¬ 
forms. 

The environmental movement is be¬ 
ginning that process of change. But what 
are we changing from? 


Beginnings Of The Ecology Movement 

The environmental movement was, in a 
sense, distilled from the steam rising from 
the boiling kettle of activism of the six¬ 
ties. That activism, the main ingredients 
of which were civil rights and the war on 
poverty, was notable in American history. 
It conceived many new public pressure 
tactics, a few of which were later adopted 
by the fledgling ecology movement. 

That movement was really given life on 
the first Earth Day, 1970, after the sixties 
activism began to cool. But like civil 
rights and poverty issues, the environ- 
■ental movement was riding a wave of public 
concern. The American mood about ecological 
deterioration was extremely fertile ground 
for the growth of environmental activism. 


The Connecticut Citizen Action Group 
is a multi-issue organization, working on a 
wide variety of environmental, consumer and 
government accountability issues. Founded 
in 1971, CCAG now has over 9,000 subscrip¬ 
tion members, plus a 2,000—member citizen 
Lobby which works on legislation. 

CCAG is seeking to foster more grass¬ 
roots involvement in local and state en¬ 
vironmental issues. If you are interested 
in becoming more active, please call Nary 
Sherwin at 527-7191 or write us at CCAG, Box 
G, Hartford, Conn. 06106 or CCAG, 64 Wall 
Street, Norwalk 866-4410. 

executives of the companies that produced 
them. 

There were also important but rela¬ 
tively quick victories. The National En¬ 
vironmental Policy Act, the Federal Water 
Pollution Control Act, and the Clean Air 
Act, which are now the framework of many 
current environmental battles. 

An important precedent was also estab¬ 
lished in those early days of citizen en¬ 
vironmental activism — reliance on the 
legal and technical tools to bring about 
change. Those tools soon over-shadowed the 
massive public participation characteristic 
of the early Earth Days. 

Environmental groups, instead of 
building widespread citizen activism and 
mobilizing around issues, simply asked 
their membership for financial assistance 
to support a large staff of lawyers and re¬ 
searchers. The lessons of the sixties, 
which clearly demonstrated the power of 
grass-roots citizen activism, seemed to 
have been forgotten. 

Recently, however, environmentalists 
have re-learned that expertise alone will 
not earn environmental victories. A legal 
brief may stall an environmentally destruc¬ 
tive project, as in the case of 1-291 from 
Rocky Hill to Farmington. But only a well- 
organized show of political power — 
measured by vocal grass-roots citizen 
activists — will make the difference that 
counts. Halted by a court injunction in 
1974, 1-291 is well on its way to being 
cancelled because of the organized local 
opposition of citizens. 

The Future 


Like those other movements, the en- The "easy" victories of the early 

ironmental movement had its symbolic seventies are long past. The public mood 
I too. For example, the infamous Fox has changed and the issues are more complex. 

^nChicago area P iu 99 ed effluent pipes with The environmental reform of the late seven- 

cement and presented polluted wastes to the ties and eighties will require more than an 



overnight effort or one-shot participation. 
They will require the long-term efforts of 
not only lawyers, researchers and lobby¬ 
ists, but the grass-roots activism of citi¬ 
zens . 

That long-term activism, in fact, is 
crucial. Environmental organizations need 
to keep concerned citizens involved after 
individual issues are won. That requires 
strong organizations and strong citizen 
leadership to keep people on the activist 
path. 


An expansion of our base is also a key 
to future success. The environmental move¬ 
ment needs to enter into alliances with 
traditionally non-environmental organiza¬ 
tions and work on issues not thought of as 
environmental. We must begin today to reach 
people in their neighborhoods and in their 
workplaces. We must define environmental 
issues in such a way that they touch more 
people's lives. And we must respond to 
issues like jobs, and good inexpensive hous¬ 
ing. We simply cannot afford to write off 
any progressive group which is concerned 
about some aspect of improving people's 
living and working environment. 

Responsibility for involving citizens 
in environmental protection efforts does 
not rest completely on the shoulders of en¬ 
vironmentalists, however. The government 
has failed to accept* and in some cases, even 
recognize their responsibility to involve 
citizens for the long haul. 

A $1500 grant from the Environmental 
Protection Agency to fund a one-day citizen 
workshop this summer on the new Clean Air 
Act amendments is not enough. Such a grant 
does not begin to fund the essential follow¬ 
up work to further involve those citizens in 
what will be, at the minimum, a ten year 
effort to clean up the air. How will citi¬ 
zens who care about clean air be able to 


You Are Not Alone (Cont.) 

each other. It helps citizens to come here 
and find that others—lots of others—are 
fighting the same battles, feeling the same 
concerns—and even sometimes winning." 

Mrs. Rickerby and Gail Even, who serves 
the office as secretary, are paid by the 
Connecticut Audubon Society. The Center is 
also staffed by Dr. Emma Verdieck, an em¬ 
ployee of the Connecticut Chapter of the 
Sierra Club which maintains a desk there. 
In addition, half a dozen Trinity College 
students and assorted volunteers are in and 
out of the office. 

Since its inception, the office has 
served as headquarters and/or meeting place 
for such diverse groups as the Connecticut 
Environmental Caucus, the Ad Hoc Committee 
To Pass The Bottle Bill, the Connecticut 
Rivers Committee, the League of Women 
Voters' Energy Committee, the Connecticut 
Energy Caucus, Friends of Coastal Area 
Management, and half a dozen others. 


combat the power and resources of the high¬ 
way, utilities and industry lobbyists with¬ 
out money? 

What is the role of DEP in citizen par¬ 
ticipation besides providing more money to 
fund it? The agency must go beyond the one- 
shot nature of the public hearing or work¬ 
shop. They are useful, but they should not 
be the core of a public participation pro¬ 
gram. The DEP should involve citizens in 
issues from beginning to end, making sure 
citizens actually take part in the decision¬ 
making themselves. DEP should be constantly 
soliciting participation, not waiting until 
it is thrust upon them, as is all too often 
the case. DEP should mobilize the support 
of environmentalists, their natural allies, 
for its environmental programs. 

The dismal failure of the DEP to 
activate more environmental group support 
for its number one priority bill, the auto 
inspection and maintenance legislation, is 
a case in point. Environmentalists didn't 
set eyes on the bill until it was submitted 
to the legislature. 

CCAG and other environmental groups 
will continue to see their role as sometimes 
supportive of DEP activities and sometimes 
adversarial. In recent years, it has been 
mostly the latter. It is a mistake to 
assume that DEP will always make decisions 
based on the merits of the issues. The 
special interests are too strong and 
influential. Citizen activists must pro¬ 
vide, to the best of their ability, a coun¬ 
terforce. 

Our ability to provide that counter¬ 
force in the years ahead is limited not by 
our expertise, but by our ability to 
mobilize citizens. We are beginning to 
remember, at least, that lesson of the 
sixties. 


As this article is being prepared, its 
conference room has been taken over as the 
state coordinating center for Sun Day—a 
national celebration of solar energy—and 
another small room is dominated by Project 
Listen, an outreach program concerned with 
water pollution from non-point sources. 
Last summer and fall, coordination for two 
highly successful Seacoast Celebrations 
(Mystic and New Haven) was handled from the 
HESC office. 

Whether coordinating a project, 
following up on or researching an issue of 
interest to some group or individual, or 
putting citizens with similar concerns in 
touch with each other, the Center constantly 
hums with activity. 

Anyone who would like more detailed in¬ 
formation may call 527-8737 or write to 
Mrs. Rickerby, Connecticut Audubon Society, 
Suite #611, 60 Washington Street, Hartford, 
Connecticut 06106. 
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Citizens and CAM 

CAM proposals have been, and will con- 
„ tinue to be, the product of many minds and 
meetings. In keeping with the theme of this 
issue of the Citizens' Bulletin , we would 
like to discuss how citizens have influenced 
CAM proposals most recently, and how others 
can become involved in the near future. 

Last November, the CAM .Advisory Board 
released a discussion draft of the CAM leg¬ 
islation, and a three-month period of public 
review ensued. The CAM staff sought com¬ 
ments from citizens, public and special in¬ 
terest groups, local officials, government 
9 agencies and RPA's. Over 50 written com¬ 
ments were received on the discussion draft 
> alone. 


Meetings with local officials held in 
coastal towns brought another important 
source of input during the review period. 
Members of the CAM staff met with a broad 
representation of local officials from most 
coastal towns. Members of planning and zon- 
£ ing, conservation, inland wetlands, flood 
and erosion control and harbor commissions, 
as well as town staff, mayors, boards of 
selectmen were invited to consider and com¬ 
ment on CAM legislative proposals. Based on 
the recommendations of many groups and in¬ 
dividuals, the discussion draft was revised 
and sent to the CAM Advisory Board for 
approval before the proposals were sub¬ 
mitted to the General Assembly's Environ¬ 
ment Committee. 

> « 

This summer another active and im¬ 
portant public review period for the CAM 
program will begin. Once again the com- 
> mentary of town officials and commission 
members will be sought, this time regarding 
the guidelines for the development of munic¬ 
ipal coastal programs and their review and 
approval. Citizens are welcome to attend 
and should watch their local newspaper for 
announcements of their meetings. 


> 

i 

S 

» 
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In the meantime, the CAM staff will 
also be preparing a comprehensive document 
to qualify Connecticut's coastal program 
for continued federal funding. This docu¬ 
ment will give an in-depth explanation of 
how existing activities of both state and 
local agencies now managing the coast will 
Oo coordinated. A detailed picture of Con- 
necticut's coastal resources and pressing 
coastal problems will be presented, and the 
framework for implementing a management 
Plan for Connecticut's coast will be spelled 



out. This document is scheduled to be com¬ 
pleted and available in early fall. 

So how might citizens stay involved? 


KEEP INFORMED! Read LAND'S END , CAM's 
quarterly newsletter featuringcoastal 
issues and CAM activities. (See 
Editor's note below.) Watch the 
Bulletin for announcements about the 
completion of the Connecticut's 
Coastal Management Plan document. It 
will give you a thorough look at the 
CAM program's final recommendations. 

TESTIFY! This fall CAM will sponsor 
public hearings prior to submitting 
the detailed management plan for 
federal approval. In addition, the 
General Assembly will hold hearings on 
CAM legislation at the beginning of 
their next session. Dates, locations 
and details on upcoming hearings will 
be carried in the Bulletin and Land's 
End . * 

PLAY AN ACTIVE ROLE! A coalition made 
up of groups that supported the CAM 
legislation this year is presently in 
its formative stages. Early this year 
the coalition was circulating peti¬ 
tions, and encouraging citizens to 
testify at the various public hearings 
on CAM. To inform and involve citi¬ 
zens, the coalition also sponsored a 
series of pre-hearing meetings in 
various coastal locations. Call the 
Hartford Environmental Services Center 
or contact the Oceanic Society in Stam¬ 
ford for details. 


Editor’s Notei the CAM Program publishes Land's 
End , a quarterly newsletter about coastal Issues 
and CAM activities . If you wish to receive Land's 
End , which is available free of charge, contact 
the CAM Program at 71 Capitol Avenue, Hartford, 
Connecticut 06115 - telephone 566-7404. 
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Moccasin-Flower 

( Cypripedium acaule ) 

Many plant enthusiasts anxiously await 
that time in the year when the unfolding of 
the leaves and the development of the moc- , 
casin-flower reveals its special beauty. 

This orchid is sometimes called the 
stemless lady's-slipper. Its single flower 
with its inflated lip is borne on a tall 
stalk. Pink is the usual flower color but 
it is sometimes white. Like most of the 
orchids in this area, it blossoms in May and 
June. t 

The moccasin-flower is usually found 
in sandy or gravelly woodland where the soil 
is thin and somewhat acid, and also in bogs. 
Wherever they are found they must have cer- v 
tain soil fungi (mycorrhizae) which are 
apparently essential to the life and growth 
of all wild orchids. For this reason, 
orchids are not transplanted very success- , 
fully and neither moccasin-flowers or other 
orchids should be picked. 

Most moccasin-flowers are pollinated > 
by small bees but sometimes by bumblebees, 
which are attracted by the plant's odor. 
This flower is wonderfully formed to ensure 
that its insect visitor enters and leaves by 
the proper entrance and exit. Upon entry, ' 
the bee brushes pollen previously collected 
against the pistil of the moccasin-flower. 

On leaving, the insect brushes against the 
flower's pollen sacs, picking up a new cargo > 
of pollen which will fertilize the next 
lady's-slipper visited. 
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